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within a state that was really sovereign and independent of Soviet
Russia. They found many naive believers.9

The Washington Conference took an unfavorable course for
the Japanese. Having lost on many issues even the support of their
British allies, the Japanese delegates were often forced to yield.
Limitation of naval armaments and evacuation of Chinese territory
meant a diplomatic defeat for Japan; this was also the meaning of
the Japanese pledge to evacuate Russian soil. When at one of the
sessions of the conference Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes
pressed the Japanese for a clear-cut statement regarding Russia,
Baron Kijuro Shidehara declared, on January 23, 1922: "It is the
fixed and settled policy of Japan to respect the territorial in-
tegrity of Russia and to observe the principle of nonintervention in
the internal affairs of that country, as well as the principle of equal
opportunity for the commerce and industry of aU nations in every
part of the Russian possessions"; he said that Japan did not intend
to maintain its troops on Russian soil any longer than necessary.

Following the Washington Conference the delegates of Japan
and the Far Eastern Republic resumed their negotiations at Dairen.
The Russian delegates felt stronger than before and were now less
inclined to make concessions than they had been at the outset.
They definitely refused to accept the demands presented by Japan,
and the unsuccessful conference dissolved on April 15,1922.

The Far Eastern Government again appealed to Washington
and the State Department once more pressed Tokyo for final
action. On June 22, 1922, the Japanese Government informed the
United States State Department that the evacuation of the Russian
Far East would be completed by October, 1922. This pledge did
not, however, apply to Sakhalin Island. Secretary of State Hughes
expressed his satisfaction but at the same time demanded the with-
drawal of Japanese forces from Sakhalin.

9. In this respect those pro-Soviet Americans who misjudged the Soviet Government
and the Far Eastern Republic were the spiritual fathers of American statesmen and
writers who, between 1941 and 1946, believed or pretended to believe in "Soviet democ-
racy" and freedom in Russia. The Foreign Policy Association of New York invited
one of the Far Eastern delegates, Mr. Boris Skvirsky, to address an Association meeting
in March, 1912, at which Skvirsky presented the Far Eastern Republic as a democracy
of the Western type, and an American official, C. H. Smith, naively claimed that the
Russians in the Far Eastern Republic "are determined to have three things established:
freedom of speech, private ownership, and representative government .. . The elec-
tions, were absolutely honestly conducted."